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C. F. W. Walther.* 


An Appreciation and Reminiscences. 
By PROF. THEO. BUENGER, D. D., St. Paul, Minn. 


Ie 


We are fast approaching the centennial of the beginning of 
Walther’s work in the training of an indoctrinated ministry one in 
spirit and in the purpose of spreading the pure doctrine of Scrip- . 
ture. It is a work that ever must be a miracle before our eyes. 
Walther was a theologian in excelsis and de excelsis. De excelsis, 
given to the Church by God. In excelsis; when final measure- 
ments will be made, he will gage up to the high peaks among the 
pious, learned, and influential holy men of God of all times. He 
has in truth built for endlessness, and thus, in an effort to evaluate 
his labors and his influence, we ought to measure Ewigkeitswerte. 
As these, however, are intangible, the real pinnacle of his greatness 
will remain unscaled. 


* EpITOR’s NOTE. —JIn commemoration of the 125th anniversary 
of Dr. Walther’s birth we are happy to print the three articles on this great 
American Lutheran theologian from the pens of three of his students, who, 
inspired by him, helped to build up and strengthen the Synod Walther was 
instrumental in organizing. 
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This can be said, that each and every one of our pastors in 
our large Synod in his ministerial office is at this present day, almost 
one hundred years after Walther began his work, under his influ- 
ence more than that of any other human being except the apostles 
and Luther. We can only surmise and guess how strong an impulse 
toward the direction of theological thought into Biblical channels 
was given by Walther here and elsewhere and to what an extent 
he exerted a check and restraint on the departure from eternal truth 
among those who were his opponents in doctrinal matters. The 
truism that was expressed in the theological world of Germany in 
the past century, “Missouri is our theological conscience,” really 
means that Walther is our theological conscience. 

On Walther were found the marks of a real leader of men, 
an organizer, a builder of a new order of things, with an indepen- 
dent, quick judgment and the ability of expressing his thoughts and 
conclusions clearly. There is no need of a long study of character 
and of profound psychological understanding to recognize the over- 
whelming qualities of his leadership. The common people, as soon 
as they saw and met him, received the impression that he was an 
outstanding personality. When he spoke, all who heard him knew 
that he had a “tongue of life.” The most learned, exacting, and 
critical were impressed by his keen intellect and his insight into 
human nature. 

One who is God-sent to be a leader must have, among other 
things, a clear conception of realities and existing conditions as 
well as of their probable development in the future; he must be 
able to arouse enthusiasm without himself being carried away by it; 
he must have a well-defined tenacity of purpose, a self-sacrificing 
love of his calling, a sense of proportion of values; he must be 
unimpressed by human authority. In a biography of Walther all 
these traits could be brought out and abundantly illustrated. 

Above all, one who influences the destinies of the Church of 
God in a God-willed way must tremble at the Word of God, 
Is. 66, 2. 

When he passed to his eternal triumph in 1887, we were 
assembled in Fort Wayne for the 20th General Convention of 
Synod. On Sunday, after the confessional service, the announce- 
ment was made by Rev. H. G. Sauer that the founder of our Synod. 
had passed away. Immediately the organ intoned Komm, Heiliger 
Geist, Herre Gott, and with streaming eyes, yet full of confidence 
that the Lord would not forsake us, we cried: — 
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Zu dem Glauben versammelt hast 
Das Volk aus aller Welt Zungen. 


Lass uns leuchten des Lebens Wort. 
O Herr, behuet vor fremder Lehr’. 


suesser Trost, 
Nun hilf uns froehlich und getrost. 


Die Truebsal uns nicht abtreiben. 


For one half century since then our Synod has had rest and has 

been edified and increased. The Lord’s wars for truth and purity 

of doctrine were not fought in vain by Walther. He made possible 

a period of unity in faith, of endeavor to continue in the purity 
of doctrine and Christian knowledge, the like of which the Church 

of God has perhaps never enjoyed. 

Walther was a great leader and builder in the history and 
development of the dogma especially in three loci. First, he taught 
the truth as to the Church, the office of the Word, church govern- 
ment, and relation between Church and State. Secondly, he took 
a firm stand against all forms of millenarianism, even the most 
subtle. Thirdly, he expounded and unflinchingly defended the 
Sctiptural doctrine of predestination to faith and salvation against 
both synergistic and Calvinistic rationalizing. All of this, however, 
was done with one purpose constantly in mind, namely, to glorify 
Christ by teaching and preaching into the hearts of his students 
and hearers justification by faith in the redemption of the God-man 
Savior. 

As to the first point: For the last forty years I have tried 
to gain an independent judgment and understanding, by the study 
of Walther’s writings and related literature,!) how it was possible 
that his voice should immediately have rung so true and that his 
judgment was so mature. But I have not been able to grasp it. 
All the antecedents and developments of the Saxon immigration 
as well as the general European and American atmosphere were 
unfavorable to the winning and developing of clarity. When the 
crozier of Stephan had proved crooked and the seal of the 
“bischoefliche Kirche zu Stephansburg” had been engraved in vain; 
when Walther’s brother, when Keyl, when careful Loebet, had sub- 
scribed the document vowing submission even in temporal things; 
when jurists like Vehse and Marburg, in spite of some excellent 


1) Cf. Synodalber. d. Iowa-Distr. 1897 and 1901. 
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contributions to a clear conception of Church and church govern- 
ment, had declared that the divine right of administering the Sacra- 
ment could not be exercised by the Saxon pastors of the St. Louis 
and Perry County congregations; when the senior Pastor Loeber 
had felt in conscience bound to resign his call, then Walther stood 
like a rock in the turmoil and like a beacon in the haze of contra- 
dictory opinions. He could not have taken the cue from European 
conditions. Even Luther had not succeeded in giving to the Lu- 
theran Church an ideal church government. Walther’s contem- 
poraries in Germany, foremost Loehe, voiced disagreement with 
him. Under great sacrifices Loehe had taken it upon himself to 
nurse the young American Church. He had given emissaries who 
were both splendid personalities and good theologians — Roebbelen, 
Craemer, Sievers, Hattstaedt, Cloeter, Graebner, Sr., and Schaller. 
These very men indeed became sincere defenders of Walther’s posi- 
tion over against their former teacher and patron, who was visited 
by Walther and Wyneken for the purpose of effecting unity. 
Loehe wrote that he grew sick at heart when he noticed what rights 
were given to the congregations; he claimed that the American 
ideas of liberty had influenced Walther’s dogmatics.”) But, strange 
to say, the verities which Walther taught with respect to the rights 
of the congregations were not even prevalent in the churches of the 
free United States. The Lutheran Grabau developed bitter oppo- 
sition; the Roman, the Episcopal, the Methodist, the Presbyterian 
Church, all encroached on these God-given rights. Even the sepa- 
ration of Church and State, which our Constitution had granted 
the citizens a half century before, was not understood as to 
its full import and was not regarded by the churchmen of our 
country as the Biblical solution of the proper relation between 
Church and State, then as little as at the present day. But Wal- 
ther, with unerring judgment, having won over his Saxon, Bavarian, 
and other collaborators, built up a church organization which is 
absolutely in accordance with God’s Word and which at the same 
time is in agreement with the American principle of separation of 
Church and State. Where did he get that wisdom? If we did not 
know that God guides the destinies of His people, we would say 
that this is a problem that cannot be solved. 


2) In this connection he used the pun that some one would be apt 
to write a “‘demoniacal’” tract that Luther had been a ‘‘democrat.”’ I take 
it that he meant Walther, who proved his position regarding the rights of the 
laity from Luther’s writings. . 
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The second point, pertaining to the history of the dogma, need 
be only lightly touched upon. When the germ of the idea of the 
millennium, originally brought over from Europe, developed in 
the minds of some of the Saxon immigrants, Walther again became 
the pathfinder and eliminated the error even in its most innocent- 
looking features. What a lasting blessing this was we can appre- 
ciate at the present time when we notice how those very teachers 
in the other American churches who still, in these days of a general 
apostasy, are holding to the fundamentals over against Liberalism 
nevertheless darken the light of the Gospel by their chiliasm, this 
insidious error of the Perfidious One. 

When, at the age of threescore and ten, Walther seemed to 
have completed his life-work, he was obliged to fight his greatest 
battle for the Lord, to be the leader in the predestinarian con- 
troversy. When at the meetings of the Western District in 1877 
and 1879 he had presented in extenso the doctrine of the predestina- 
tion of the children of God to faith, a few of his former scholars 
and collaborators “sounded an alarm.” Then the Lord remarkably 
renewed His servant’s strength. Walther mounted up with wings 
as an eagle; he ran and was not weary; he walked and did not 
faint, Is. 40,31. During the first three years of that memorable 
controversy I was together with him daily; but I never noticed 
any despondency, ill humor, or anxiety in him; he was cheerful, 
full of vigor, never wavering or growing uncertain in his decisions 
and undertakings. The protracted faculty meetings and editorial 
conferences, the pastoral and synodical gatherings, the learned and 
popular articles and pamphlets, the many visits he received and 
traveling he frequently had to do, the guest sermons he was asked 
to deliver, never seemed to tire, but rather inspired him. A noble 
band of leaders in the Missouri and other synods were standing 
shoulder to shoulder with Walther: Pieper, Lange, Stoeckharde, 
Craemer, Hoenecke, A. L. Graebner, V. Koren, Preus, and Stub. 
While the Ohio Synod severed connection with Missouri, the other 
affiliated synods did not. Of the large body of our own Synod’s 
ministry hardly a dozen had their eyes blinded to the truth, 
and not one out of a hundred of congregations was lost. While 
many of the laity did not, and even to this day do not, understand 
and grasp fully the importance of this controversy, Walther’s suc- 
cessful conduct of it was in‘reality the crowning achievement of 


his life. 
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Il. 


It would seem almost trivial to speak of the personal traits of 
such an instrument of the Lord and to record his habits. I hope 
that I shall not detract from the reverence that is due him if 
I repeat in substance what I wrote recently for our [ Concordia, 
St. Paul} students’ paper, the Concordia College Comet. 

I have recollections of Walther from my earliest youth, as he 
was matried to my father’s sister Emilie. More than once Father 
related to me when I was a boy how Walther came down from 
St. Louis to Perry County for his wedding. He brought along 
a supply of cigars and, giving a handful of them to a young man, 
asked him to shoot a deer among the Mississippi bluffs; but the 
huntsman sat down and talked and talked, smoking one cigar 
after the other. When he was about to light the last one, Walther 
insisted that he take to the woods. But it was too late then, and 
there was no venison at the wedding. 

Whenever the Professor came to Chicago, which was then 
our home, he stayed with us. Our house, on May Street, was 
a stopping-place for many a church dignitary. I remember that 
the founders of the Norwegian Synod met Walther at our home, 
Preus, Ottesen, Koren, and others; F. A. Schmidt, who later turned 
against Walther, was also present. 

I can still see Professor Walther — the title of Doctor was 
given him later — going with Father and my sisters, who belonged 
to the first Oratorio Society of Chicago, to attend a performance 
of the Messiah, conducted by Theo. Thomas of New York. 
Walther had as a young man almost become a professional musi- 
cian; he had exceptional musical talents; he was able to appreciate, 
criticize, and perform. On high festivals, when he was not preach- 
ing, he would take the organ bench, and worshipers in Holy Cross 
Church had no need to look who was playing when he sounded 
the prelude and Auf, auf, mein Herz, mit Freuden pealed forth 
Easter joy. 

During my three years at the St. Louis Seminary I had dinner 
every day at the home of my uncle and aunt. It was a custom of 
theirs to help students in that way. W. Mueller, until lately pro- 
fessor at Milwaukee, had been their guest at dinner before me; 
Carl Craemer, son of Walther’s friend at Springfield, was like 
_ myself a guest for two years; after me came my brother and 
‘ Ludwig Fuerbringer, who is now Walther’s successor in the presi- 
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dency of Concordia Seminary. Walther was also his uncle, Fuer- 
bringer’s mother being Agnes Buenger. 

Day after day a fairly formal dinner was served; if guests 
were present, wine was added to the regular fare. The individual 
taste of guests was taken into consideration; thus when Norwegians 
were present, jelly came with the soup. After dinner coffee was 
served. The Doctor dipped lump sugar according to French 
custom and took his coffee in his study after a siesta. For break- 
fast “hand-cheese” was a favorite of his. Once when I went down 
to Perry County, he asked me to bring some of it along “von der 
Schmidten.” Mrs. Schmidt gave me the cheese, but the porter on 
the Mississippi steamer would not let me keep it in the cabin. One 
of the boats on the deck performed real life-saving duty for the 
cheese until we came to the St.Louis wharf. I got by with the 
street-car conductor. During meals Walther would converse lively, 
and, even with us students, without restraint: events in the Synod, 
changes in parishes, criticisms of sermons, happenings in the semi- 
nary, personalities and talents of contributors to Lehre und Webre 
and the Lutheraner. He would speak about the qualifications of 
candidates for the professorships in the schools. He was secretary 
and the most influential member of the board that elected them. 
I carried many a special letter or telegram; thus I worded and expe- 
dited the cablegram to E. A. W. Krauss in Bavaria, notifying him 
that he had been elected head of the Normal School at Addison. 
Politics, local and national, was a frequent theme. In order that 
we might be informed on the subject, he expected us to read the 
daily paper, which he often brought down from the study himself; 
at times I had to go up to his room after dinner to get the papers, 
when he would continue the conversation begun at the table or 
express his opinion in even more unrestrained fashion. It is known 
that he had democratic leanings. In the near future I shall publish 
in this QUARTERLY some unprinted letters of his, one of which gives 
a quite detailed account of conditions in St. Louis at the outbreak 
of the Civil War. However, I wish to state here that it is a slander 
to say that Walther favored slavery; he had only one interest at 
that time: to uphold Scriptural and sane judgment. To this day 
I regret that I did not take notes of these “dinner-talks,” as did the 
students who wrote down Luther’s Tischreden. 

Walther would occasionally speak Latin, especially whenever 
he did not wish the maid to listen in. It is, I presume, generally 
known that he used Latin for his most important lectures, those on 
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Dogmatics; his text-book was Baiet’s Compendium Theologiae 
Positivae, which he published with copious quotations from the Lu- 
theran dogmaticians and ample listings of antitheses. Walther’s 
edition must, however, not be read under the supposition that he 
approved of all the ideas he quoted. The same holds true of the 
text-book on pastoral theology that he published. By the way, 
while he quizzed us through the medium of Latin, we committed 
to memory the proof-texts in German. Pastoral theology was given 
in German. On Friday evenings the Lutherstunden were held, in 
which he lectured for a full hour to all three classes, about one 
hundred students at that time. During my first year he read 
Scheele, Trunkene Wissenschaft; the next two years we had the 
predestination controversy in all its developments on the basis of 
Article XI of the Formula of Concord. It was a special privilege 
to hear the master himself on the subject that was then engaging 
the interest of the Lutheran Church; in these lectures we learned 
above all what pure grace in Christ means. 

I have already mentioned the astounding capacity for labor 
and the youthlike vitality that Walther showed in these times 
although he was already seventy years old. The Lutheraner and 
Lehre und Webre brought frequent articles from his pen, confer- 
ences took much time, he attended the congregational meetings 
of his parish, spoke prepared prayers in them or read papers, and 
in addition to this attended social functions, not only those given 
by the faculty members and brethren of the ministry, but also by 
the laity, joined in the week-day services, was a guest at church 
weddings, and certainly did not neglect to do honor to departed 
friends. One incident: When the President of the Synodical Con- 
ference, W.F. Lehmann, died, he went to Columbus, O. I had 
accompanied him to the station and was to call for him on his 
return. When I came to the station, the train on which I expected 
him to come back was several hours late. So I sent back the 
hostler with the carriage and made myself comfortable in the 
waiting-room. At two o’clock in the morning the train pulled in, 
and the first one to jump out of the sleeper was the Doctor. We 
walked a few blocks, waited for the owl car, and were at Jefferson 
and Miami before daybreak, and the aged Doctor walked perhaps 
straighter than the youth. 

His interests were not confined to theology. He was not a one- 
sided, narrow-gaged man, but a homo humanissimus, as Cicero 
would say; he was acquainted with letters, philosophy, and the - 
sciences; on his desk I found books, of English and German 
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humorists; in the busy days of the predestination controversy he 
read in its entirety the new large history of Germany by Stacke 
(he told me he was doing that shortly before retiring). I need not 
mention Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. At every birthday anniversary 


Uncle F. J. Buenger of Immanuel, graduate of St. Afra in Meissen, 


dedicated a poem in Latin to the Doctor. He himself wrote many 
a striking lyric poem. 

His entire bearing and appearance were very distinctive. He 
was most punctilious in keeping appointments and expected the 
same of others. His address was polite to a fault. He did not 
seem to expect other people to accommodate themselves to him; 
quite the contrary. Whenever my thoughts revert to those days, 
I am overcome with amazement at the consideration and politeness 
and patience with which he met us youths. Walther had a pet- 
sonality that won the common people as well as the influential men. 
When a leader of another synod, long after the Doctor had passed 
away, told me that he had been opposed to an amalgamation with 
our Synod because he knew that he could not get along with Wal- 
ther, thoughts came to me that I did not care to express. 

Walther was about five feet nine inches high. He always 
walked and bore himself erect. He was quite slender. Rev. H. 
Succop of Chicago once said: “Walther was the leanest man in 
Synod, yet we all are still eating of his fat.’ He had a large 
forehead, deep-set, kind eyes, a hooked nose, and a far-protruding 
chin. He always dressed in a black beaver-cloth dress suit, wore 
only high silk hats, a heavy white-scarf necktie, and a standing 
collar of a peculiar cut, which reached to his ears on both sides of 
a fairly long, sparse goatee. In winter he wore a splendid mink- 
lined overcoat, which had been sent to him from Germany by 
a member of the Free Church, Fraeulein von Haugwitz. Much to 
his chagrin he overlooked her card in the pocket of the coat and 
so did not know the donor’s name until he came upon the card 
a year after he had received the coat. When he once came down 
more carefully dressed than usually for some important call, he 
laughingly related the story of how Luther, when he was called 
before a cardinal, first went to the barber in order that the dignitary 
might get the impression “Luther is still young; he can make 
a good deal of trouble.” — 

Let this conclude my personal recollections of the great leader. 
“Wie er sich raeuspert’ und wie er spuckt’” is not important, but 
his spirit is important. May his spirit be on us in double measure! 
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Dr. C. F. W. Walther. 


By Pro. HENRY F. A. STEIN, D. D., Bronxville, N. Y. 


Dr. Walther. Dr. C.F. W. Walther. The name reminds me 
of a golden anniversary. Of only one? Yes, for this year. Out- 
side of that there are many. I have many; so have you. The 
earth is the Lord’s; but anniversaries are man-forgotten or man- 
remembered. Hence of little value? Not at all; it depends on 
the use made of them. We need golden anniversaries. Our grati- 
tude to our Savior derives much sustenance from that source. Our 
conscience is whetted to a keener edge. 

There is for me a golden anniversary of entering the parochial 
school of old St. Paul’s of Baltimore, of being taught by Benjamin 
Feiertag, a teacher Dei gratia, by, through, and with the grace of 
God, wielding a genial, but firm scepter on Fremont Street. There 
is a golden jubilee of my entering our college at Fort Wayne, then 
the only school preparing for the St. Louis Seminary; of meeting 
Dr. William Sihler, then pastor of Fort Wayne’s St. Paul, president 
of the college, and at intervals teacher in the classroom; of closely 
contacting Herman Zagel, the creator of Jack Roostand; of Satur- 
day evenings conversing with Louis Lange, Sr., the publisher of the 
Abendschule; of being “benefactored” (this the official term) by 
Teacher Erck, then teacher at Holy Cross, St.Louis. There ate 
more recent anniversaries — of meeting Dr. E. G. Sihler, now pro- 
fessor emeritus of New York University; Rev. Director Edmund 
Bohm, Dr. Henry Feth, two names never to be forgotten in the 
Eastern and Atlantic Districts and by the boys of the “coop,” first 
near the Bowery, later at Hawthorne on the Sawmill River; of being 
closely befriended by Rev. J. H. Sieker, the Elijah of the East. 
There are memories, fond memories, for Theodore Lamprecht, 
a man unique among the laymen of our Synod, Jacob Motch, the 
man for humor, whether give or take. 

Stutz I may treat of separately. George Stutz, Rev. George 
Stutz of Albany, St. Paul’s. Separately? Yes. Why? You'll see. 
Stutz, about to graduate from St. Louis, had his special misgivings 
on entering the ministry. He went to Dr. Walther and told his 
story. Stutz told me this, not confidentially. It was a question of 
uncertainty, of faith, not so wholly unreserved, not so single-minded, 
as he thought it ought to be. With Bible-passages, with references 
‘to his own experience, Dr. Walther won him over; and that was 
final; Stutz never flinched, and among the many debts of gratitude ~ 
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owed by the Atlantic District, by our institute at Bronxville, by 
Albany, St. Paul’s, is the fact that under God Dr. Walther helped 
to keep for us this selfsame Dr. Stutz. . 

But what’s the idea of all this? You have lost your thread. 
No; though, like the thread of Ariadne, it has led me into many 
unexpected nooks. My goal is still Dr. Walther and the golden 
anniversary. 

Fifty years ago this year I had my first longer talk with 
Dr. Walther. Distance lends enchantment to the view, I know; 
sometimes not; soldiers are more frightened at times before a battle 
than during the hand-to-hand combat. Hesitancy upset me when 
T was told Dr. Walther wanted to see me. I had heard so much of 
Dr. Walther in my youth. Our pastor in Baltimore was Dr. Wal- 
ther’s brother-in-law, old Pastor E. G. W. Keyl (by the way, he 
baptized me), a man revered in St. Paul’s not only for his own 
sterling ability, but also for his relationship with Dr. Walther. 
My father’s fellow-members of the council of St. Paul’s Congrega- 
tion were men like Spilman, Schlerf, and Schaefer, Schwartz, 
Schimpf, and Katenkamp; to these’ men Walther was more than 
a hurried sketch; he was a definitely sharp-lined cut in steel. The 
Lutheraner, the synodical reports, other publications of Concordia 
Publishing House, especially those dealing with the Gnadenwabl, 
predestination, election, were read, discussed, studied, in those 
circles. My father, a layman, ministered most thoroughly to the 
family needs in current history of Missouri. Walther was more 
than a name for me already then. That fame received a wider 
basis when I attended the Delegate Synod at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
in 1881. I liked Professor Stellhorn and felt sorry to see him on 
the wrong side; yet my feelings were more than balanced when 
I heard and saw the sincerity, the devotion, the warmth, with which 
the decisive thirteen theses were offered, defended, proved from 
Scripture by Dr. Walther. With this background I responded to 
the call to meet the great man in his study in company with two 
other students. This happened twice in our time; vacancies were 
to be filled in one of our colleges. One of us was to setve as 
supply; with insight and considerateness Dr. Walther listened to 
the reason for our request to be excused. It is a curious coincidence 
that in both cases the men who finally accepted and went as supplies 
to the college never entered the ministry. 

The “Veiled Prophet” was at that time an annual festive affair 
in St. Louis. The main procession was at night, of course; the 
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students had their study periods then, but the study periods came 


every night, the “Veiled Prophet” only once a year. The coetus, 
the students acting as a united body, elected a committee to ask 
Dr. Walther for permission to see the display. Each class had 
a member on this committee; I represented my class. We went 
over the ground somewhat carefully; each had his own plea to 
make, his reasons to offer; in a pinch the oldest member was to act. 
We were met at the door and presented our case. Dr. Walther said 
this civic demonstration was very worldly; we could spend our time 
mote profitably at our books; it would be a fine test of our Chris- 
tian virility; we might give offense to earnest-minded fellow- 
Christians. We readily granted all this, yet repeated our plea. He 
relented; we went; went to the coetus and to the “Veiled Prophet” 
parade. 

In the autumn of 1886 the Western District of our Synod 
met in Old Trinity, St. Louis, the Seminary courses being discon- 
tinued for the time being. Many of us attended this session as 
conscientiously as a class period or, for that matter, as a service 
in church. Dr. Walther was the essayist. The general subject was 
the thesis: “The Lutheran Church, in all its doctrines, adheres to 
the inspired Word of God, thus in all respects giving all glory 
to the Triune God.” That session was the grand finale; the main 
thesis was to be applied to the Christian’s privileges and duties in 
society and in the home. The confession may be made that the 
particular issue did not appeal to me as excitingly important; and 
yet in Dr. Walther’s hands even this was so vital, so vivid, so per- 
sonal, that I have since then often compared them to the famous 
introductions he used Friday evenings at the Seminary in his Luther- 
stunde, a series of lectures meant not for any particular class, but 
intended for the student-body as a whole. Quintilian of Calagurris, 
the author of that encyclopedic work on Oratory, Greek and espe- 
_ cially Latin, De Institutione Oratoria, inculcates the need of grip- 
ping the interest of his audience and stresses the importance of an 
introduction that really introduces; Dr. Walther, in his sermons, in 
his Lutherstunde, in his synodical addresses, proved himself a master 
in this art also. 

In his final illness the Seminary students at first were satisfied 
with random reports of Dr. Walther’s condition; soon a change 


was made; a committee, composed of one member of each class, — 
was to get first-hand reports by visits to the sick-room; we took | 


turns. In those rather private meetings we found him at first very 


See ee 
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genial, talkative, ready to answer questions, inviting us to tell what 
reasons, circumstances, prospects, individuals, etc., had been instru- 
ments to prepare us for the ministry; whether we had periods, 
even months, when our aspirations, ardor, had cooled down; whether 
there had been intellectual, spiritual doubts in regard to Bible- 
passages which had undermined our convictions; what serious mis- 
deeds, sins, had left us with such a painful sense of unworthiness 
as to have us yield to despair; how this hopelessness was finally 
overcome and a new sense, a deeper realization, gained for that 
remarkable truth: “Just as I am, without one plea”; whether 
consideration for our parents had bothered us, consideration of the 
fact that our brothers and sisters were helping our father and 
mother and that some were already standing on their own feet while 
we still were trudging our weary road of nine years or more. I could 
go on with this list and in all cases give detailed statements; natu- 
rally these are not for the general public, in fact, for no public 
at all; here curiosity, even otherwise commendable desire for learn- 
ing and benefiting others, must be content with general facts. 
Many of Walther’s comments have impressed themselves so fixedly 
in my memory that I could risk a verbatim statement that they 
have often been of decisive force in critical times. So enough on 
this score. 

At Fort Wayne, in 1884, together with all the other Concordia 
boys, I attended the funeral of Dr. William Sihler, a man held in 
respect, even awe, by the average college student of Fort Wayne. 
When he was dead, heavy calluses were found on his knees, show- 
ing that he had practised what he preached —a life on his knees 
in communion with his Savior. At the time we were told that the 
funeral of this man was the largest Fort Wayne had seen up to 
that time. In 1887, at Walther’s funeral, St. Louis Lutherans and 
others turned out en masse to prove their recognition of the fact 
that through Walther’s faith and activities St. Louis is known to 
every student of American history of the Church. 


In the crowds that attended the various services, that formed 
a part of the funeral cortége, that at the grave listened to the 
triumphant proclamation of our conviction that Walther, too, like 
every one of us, shall rise again on our Ascension Day, there were 
wrinkled men and gray-haired women who through Walther had 
learned their Bible in the Gemeindeschule, fostered in spite of many 
difficulties; men and women who had been deeply hurt by betrayal 
and deceit and found consolation in the fact that Walther had been 
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stung by the unfaithfulness of a Bayer and a Preuss; men and 
women to whom poverty became bearable by the knowledge that 
Walther at times worked at the kitchen-table, no money at hand 
for a fire in the study-room; men and women who could not give 
their children the education they were fitted for were reconciled 
by the fact that Walther’s salary was less than that of thousands 
in our land of unlimited possibilities; men inclined to skepticism, 
women leaning to emotionalism, both kept out of misery by Wal- 
ther’s sermon skill in keeping a safe mean between pure (or shall 
I say poor?) intellectualism on the one hand and flabby, jellylike 
sentimentalism on the other; men and women accustomed to sing 
Vom Himmel hoch, da komm’ ich her at Christmas, O Haupt voll 
Blut und Wunden during Lent, Auf, auf, mein Herz, mit Freuden 
on Easter morning, O Heil’ger Geist, kehr bei uns ein, when synod 
met in their midst, filled with unspeakable joy in face of the fact 
that Walther’s Gesangbuch, on such days particularly, united all 
the members of the family, scattered as widely as they might be; 
men and women who, when sickness kept them from church, got 
a message for their soul through Walther’s sermons put in print; 
friends of missions who found in the Missionstaube courage for their 
zeal and an open-sesame for the pocketbook; men and women who 
in Walther saw the man who had started Der Lutheraner, a chutch- 
paper very often suggestive of St. Augustine’s description of the 
Bible as a brook shallow enough for a child to wade and a lake 
deep enough to compel a giant to swim. (St. Augustine has a dif- 
ferent comparison, I know; the present merely offers the contrast.) 
But there were pastors, too, in this group at Walther’s grave; yes, 
that’s so; but their spiritual needs are neither deeper nor higher 
than those of the most uneducated, non-ministerial. But they had 
intellectual needs to be sustained for their work; that’s so, too; 
they all would be obliged to state that Walther satisfied such needs 
in his numerous theological essays, in his polemical papers, in the 
Homiletisches Magazin, almost uniquely in Lehre und Wehre. 
Differing ways of course suggest themselves to one who is 
called upon to deal with personal recollections of this great man; 
it might have been made vertically; one contact could be used, 
described, made the nucleus of a thorough study of that particular 
trend in Walther’s life; I preferred the horizontal cut, a cross- 
Section, as it were, giving a variety of contacts, showing Walther’s 
unequaled influence among the rich and the poor, among the edu- 
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cated and the less fortunate, here in the United States and Canada, 
in South America and Europe, in Asia, in Australia and in Africa. 

This is not a case that I went forth to prove, but a fact that 
I wished to illustrate: Whatever the value may be of this effort, 
I wish to use it as a part basis of my firm conviction of the truth: 
In strict adherence to the Word of God the visible Church on earth 
has so far had three outstanding men: St. Augustine, Luther, and 
the subject of this essay: Dr. Carl Ferdinand Wilhelm Walther. 

May 7, 1936 (anniversary of Dr. Walther’s death). 


Doctor Walther. 


Some Snapshots. 
By WM. DALLMANN, D. D., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Speaking of the trying times of the Civil War, Walther said 
with a note of satisfaction, “But we did not duck.” 


He did not pretend to be omniscient. In answer to a certain 
question he next day personally brought me a volume of the Real- 
enzyklopaedie. 


In order to conserve his time and strength, he gave me power 
of attorney, and so I signed his name to all applications for reduced 
R.R. fares — and they were many. 


The Doctor had a course of Sunday afternoon lectures on 
“The Dance and the Theater.” They were fiery and eloquent, 
but the young people did not come in crowds. 


When Terence V. Powderly led the Knights of Labor in a rail- 
road strike, Walther held it a sign of the last times, and the social 
gathering seemed duly impressed — all but one young skeptic. 


On a visit in St. Louis, I was asked by Pastor Janzow to go 
with him to see the Doctor in his last illness. On seeing me, he 
said with his winsome smile, “Ach, da ist auch unser lieber 
Englischer!” 

Will I ever forget? 
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In February, 1884, Walther let me help out in Trinity’s Barry 
“Street school for a month; and then from month to month till 
the end of the term, when at last Herman Zagel came up from 
Gretna, La. 


When I read my first sermon, on Rom. 8, 34, to the Doctor, 
he seemed to be pleased and had nothing to criticize. When I read 
the same sermon in English to Prof. Rudolf Lange, he found fault 
with the theme. “Diversity of gifts.” 


It seems a social club in one of the congregations was getting 
out of hand, and the Doctor was called in. He made several most 
convincing addresses, but one unreconstructed gentleman got up 
and coolly announced he was not convinced; no, not at all. 


Walther’s Gospel Postil was read in our home, and it was given 
me on leaving for college late in 1877. That was my first acquain- 
tance with the Doctor — superficial for a long time. 

By the way, anything wrong educationally with the good old 
father’s idea a future preacher should study a great preacher? 


Pastor Starck needed help in his far-flung mission-field of 
Dakota Territory and in the summer of 1884 asked Eddie Arndt, 
our future pioneer in China, to come over and help. He asked me. 

_I remained longer than the vacation, and at last the Doctor wrote: 
“But now it is high time for you to return.” 


He earnestly warned against the “He said it” and “Swearing by 
the words of the teacher.” He wanted us to stand on our own feet 
and be rugged individualists. ‘Everything, even the Confessions, 
must again and again be drawn through the Scriptures.” Had he 
known the phrase, he might have bid us say, “Show me, I’m from 
Missouri.” 


Specialist De Vilbis wrote his opinion after a few years in the — 


ministry I would die of throat consumption. Rector Schick and 
Professor Crull, however, said the years at the feet of that great 
man, Dr. Walther, would be well spent, even if I did not enter the 
ministry. I was almost persuaded to go to St. Louis.’ I was fully 
persuaded after my old Pastor Wagner had given me a piece of 
his vigorous mind. 


i a Er a 
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In his Pastorale, Walther said: “Every sermon must be a work 
of art, like a tree that grows up from the root and branches out.” 
I thought hitting the bull’s eye with a repeating rifle was also a work 
of art. 

“Always preach apologetically; then every one will be all ear.” 

Soon after, he began a sermon, “It is not true what the papists 
say.” Soon after, I began a sermon, “It is not true what the 
papists say.” 


The August Gasts were my benefactors — God bless ’em! — 
and Walther was often in that hospitable home. They placed me 
next to him, and he would smilingly keep my glass filled. When 
I turned it upside down, he exclaimed, in mock surprise, “What! 
Enough already?” and most chummily urged me to have just one 
drop more. But I successfully resisted his vinous blandishments. 
What a picture—the great theologian and the callow student! 

Yes, he was human. 


In Zion Church, Chicago, where Pastor Anton Wagner had 


‘confirmed me, Walther in October, 1880, discussed Election with 


Professor Stellhorn, who had tried to teach me Greek. Walther 
made a deep impression. 

Just by the way, before and after meals the pastors would 
be discussing, but young Prof. Franz Pieper would flock by himself 
and study, said their hostess, Mrs. Budach, mother of our Pastor 
Paul Budach in Michigan. 


Deus vos impleat odio papae! —God fill you with hatred of 
the Pope!’ So, my friends, said Luther, and so I say to you, “Deus 
vos impleat odio papae!’”’ That was the first sentence of Walther 
in my first Lutherstunde in September, 1883. The impression has 
never faded. 

It is a matter of never-ending regret that no photographer was 
attist enough to take Walthet’s profile, — what a well-formed bulk 
back of those flashing head-lights! 


Saturday morning, soap in hand, towel over the shoulder, I was 
ready for a bath, when in steps the Doctor! Recovering from his 
surprise, he said reprovingly, “But you ate not Orientals that you 
must be ever bathing.” “Nein, Herr Doktor; but once a week is 
surely not too often.” 
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Silence. Exit. 

I felt like having scored a complete victory. 

At dinner he remarked to L. Fuerbringer, “In that room it did 
not look very theological.” 


In 1883 the library had to be put into the “new” building. 
Prof. M. Guenther was the librarian, L. Fuerbringer the assistant, 
and I the assistant to the assistant, with the honor of doing most 
of the work — for which Professor Guenther presented me with 

several books. 
; When Walther, in the Lutherstunde, lectured on “Inspiration” 
and came to the teaching of the Fathers, it fell to my lot to fetch 
and carry the old Schunken to the Doctor; and thus I felt the 
weight of the Patristic theology. 


Entering the study, I found Walther belonged to the invisible 
church —I couldn’t see him for smoke. By and by I made out two 
luminous points, and we saw eye to eye. Then the Schlafrock 
emerged, and the long student’s pipe belching forth aromatic 
clouds. It is still a matter of wonder how the pet canary managed 
to survive. 

Hm! The little mighty warrior — and a pet canary! Mighty 
human, mighty winsome. 

He thought he could break all bad habits; after a pause, 
with a quizzical smile, “I’m not so sure about smoking.” Yes, he 
was human. 

On the way to the Miessler-Wurmb wedding — stovepipe 
jauntily cocked back, thumbs in the armpits of the vest, with 
springy step tripping down Jefferson Avenue; in contrast the heavy 
step of the stocky Professor G. Schaller. 
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The Constitution of the First Lutheran Synod 
in America. 
By KARL KRETZMANN; ‘Orange, N. J. 


Part Two. Of the Call and Office of the Preachers 
and of the Elected Elders and Deacons. 


Cuapter One. OF THE ORDER IN THE ConsiIsToRY. 


Article I. Because God is a God not of confusion, but of 
peace (1 Cor. 14), a church assembly shall be instituted, called the 
consistory, or church council, which shall ordinarily meet twice 
a year (in Hackensack on New Yeat’s Day and Ascension; in the 
city [New York} no certain date can be set on account of the 
members of the church council living beyond the [Hudson] River; 
in Loonenburgh the time has been set for Maundy Thursday or 
the day after Easter and the day after New Year). 

Article II. At this consistory there shall appear the called 
ministers, the elected elders and deacons, and such other persons 


as congregations are wont to call in. The preacher shall preside 


and shall record all churchly matters and consistorial resolutions 
and actions. 

Article III. Order of meetings. After the invocation the pre- 
siding preacher or, in his absence, the president of the elders shall 
state what is necessary at the time to vote upon, to ask every one 
what he might wish to propose, and to transact nothing but what 
is necessary for the government of the churches. 


Article IV. In the matter of doctrine, faith, and morals the 
preacher shall have power to decide with the elders; but in regard 
to the church funds the elders shall have power to act alone, accord- 
ing to the judgment of the majority. 

Article V. In highly important matters, especially in the 
calling, nomination, or election of preachers or the choosing or 
engaging of other servants of the church, the elected and former 
elders, together with the governing and old deacons, according to 
the custom of each congregation, shall be called in, and their advice 
shall be solicited, after which the majority shall decide. 

Article VI. If any dissension should occur in any church ot 
between churches which cannot be settled among themselves, it shall 
be settled according to a resolution of the classis [synod] at the 
cost of those who wish such a decision. If the decision does not 
find favor, advice shall be sought from some consistory in Europe, 
wherewith all parties shall be satisfied. 
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Article VII. In case of remissness in office or life on the part 
of preachers and other officers of the church they shall be toners 
in a brotherly manner. 

Article VIII. The transactions of the church council shall be 
kept secret and revealed to none except those whom they may 
concern. 

Article IX. The most important transactions shall be recorded, 
together with the names of those present. 


Cuapter Two. 
Or THE OFFICE, SALARY, AND RETIREMENT OF PREACHERS. 


Article I. Since God has gathered a church here, the Chris- 
tians shall be admonished to call upon God to send faithful 
laborers into the harvest. The call, signed by the officers of the 
calling congregation, shall be sealed by the consistory of New York 
and be sent to one of the consistories in Europe, to wit, to Ham- 
_ burg, London, or Amsterdam, at the expense of the calling con- 
gregation. 

Article II. No person shall be admitted to our pulpits unless 
he can show proper credentials that he was admitted and ordained 
by one of the aforementioned consistories or other orthodox 
academies or ministeria. In the absence of proper testimonials such 
tramps (currents) shall immediately be rejected as men who do 
not seek to build the Church of God, but to destroy it. In the 
case of one who never was in the ministry before the calling con- 
gregation shall immediately give notice to the consistory of New 
York and to the nearest congregations and preachers. Before these 
such a person shall produce lawful attestations concerning his 
orthodoxy and life and shall preach a trial sermon in New York. 
Having done this and having been found capable, he may be per- 
mitted to do the ordinary preaching for one year. In the mean 
time the consistory of New York shall procure information from 
the consistories or the university where the vocandus has studied, 
and if he proves to be competent and no unfavorable advice is 
received, the officers of the church, with the consent of the nearest 
preachers, shall make out the call after he has been properly exam- 
ined and ordained. This examination and ordination shall be done 
by the Swedish consistory in Pennsylvania (if there be but one 
pieacher among us) or otherwise by the consistory of New York 
through three commissioned [preachers] of the nearest congre- 
gations. Those who were in the ministry before shall be obliged 
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to produce a dismissal from the place where they last officiated, 
together with documents of their former call and ordination, as 
well as a testimonial of their blameless life and conversation and 
a declaration that they have adhered to the pure doctrine of our 
Symbolical Books. Besides, if they wish to be called by our congre- 
gations and looked upon as colleagues (Amtsbroederen) , they shall 
promise to obey and follow this Church Order according to form 
and content in all points and articles and therefore introduce and 
use no new form in Baptism, absolution, the Lord’s Supper, and 
the blessing of marriage, but maintain uniformity even in regard 
to these ceremonies; also with their own hand and signature promise 
to be faithful and zealous in their office and ministry, to preach 
God’s Word alone, purely and truly, and to lead a Christian and 
blameless life and thus be an example to the churches of Christ; 
and all this on pain of ecclesiastical censure, even unto suspension 
and removal, subject to appeal to the consistory in the fatherland 
(salva appellatione ad Consistorium in patria) , named in Article I. 
And to this end shall this Church Order be entered into a book, 
sealed by the church seal, and attested and given into the custody 
of the consistory of New York, until occasion presents itself to 
print the same and the signatures of the teachers shall be affixed. 
However, a copy of the original shall be delivered to our churches, 
which is to be signed by the domine and the church council of each 
congregation. 

Article III. In case the preachers give any offense in doctrine 
or life, the officers of the congregation shall take notice thereof 
and admonish them to desist and to promise to do better. In case 
they fail, the preacher shall be subject to churchly censure and, 
with the knowledge and consent of the consistory through which 
the preacher has been called, the three. nearest congregations in this 
country, convened at the expense of the guilty party, shall be de- 
posed from his office and ministry and shall expect no further 
salary without previous confession of his sin and sincere promise 
of amendment. 

Article IV. No accusation shall be received against a preacher 
without two or three witnesses. 

Article V. Differences between preachers shall not be brought 
before the simple-minded congregations, but before the consistories 
or otherwise be as much as possible composed and decided in con- 
formity with the resolution of the classis [synod] of 1676. 
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Article VI. The preacher shall also not seek a following among 
some rebellious members or schismatics and have nothing to do 
with them without the consent of the consistory, much less write 
ot print anything without the consent of the preachers of our 
fraternity (Maatschappye) . 


Article VII. They {the preachers] shall be satisfied with the 
promised wages and shall not desire more than the congregation in 
the call has stipulated; however, free-will offerings and honoraria 
as well as testamentary gifts shall remain unforbidden. 

Article VIII. At the demise of preachers the back salary shall 
be paid by the church council to the widow and children or their 
executors and administrators in this manner, that, whether death 
occurs at the beginning of the half year or at the end, a full half 
year’s salary be paid. The other preachers of our fraternity shall 
admonish and induce the congregations of deceased preachers 
thereto. In case a preacher dies unmarried, the outstanding salary 
and other goods of the domine shall be delivered to his servants. 


CHAPTER THREE. 
OF THE CALLING AND THE OFFICE OF THE ELECTED ELDERs. 


Article I. Since Paul, 1 Cor. 12, says that God wants governors 
and helpers in His Church, the preachers and church councils shall 
see to it, though our congregations be weak, that there is the proper 
change in the servants of the Church and that such persons be 
chosen by the congregations as have the testimony of a blameless 
life and manifest a sincere love to our divine service. 

Article II. This election shall take place at Pentecost or Christ- 
mas or at any stated time, according to the circumstances of each 
church, in this manner, that at least every two or three years there 
be a change. The chosen ones should be made known publicly 
to the congregation and inducted into office with the laying on 
of hands, according to the church agenda. 

Articles III and IV. The office of the elected elders shall con- 
sist chiefly of the following points: 1) They shall show all diligence 
that God’s Word be proclaimed purely and truly by pious preachers 
and teachers to the Christians in our congregatians, that the holy 
Sacraments be administered according to the command and insti- 
tution of Jesus Christ, in all points, and that the pure doctrine be 
transplanted to our descendants. To this end they should, if pos- 
sible, be present at all sermons and listen to them. 2) They shall 
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take care that the called preachers and other servants of the church 
receive their promised wages and salary according to the subscrip- 
tion of the congregation, semiannually or quarterly, and that all 
other things be done that are necessary. They shall request and 
receive the contributions from the Christians in person or through 
the deacons (and not without reason through others) and give 
account of their receipts to the church council. 3) Together with 
the preachers they shall have the oversight of the whole congre- 
gation, that all manner of sins, vices, and offenses be avoided or, on 
the other hand, properly reproved and done away with. 4) They 
shall keep an account of all the free-will promises toward the up- 
keep of the church, so that they can give an annual accounting 
and, whenever their office expires, liquidate; and the original of 
their accounting shall be deposited in the church chest (Kerken- 
kist); and they shall be given a receipt from the domine and the 
church council. 5) The annually elected [officers] shall be held 
to carry out resolutions of their predecessors made for the peace 
and welfare as well as for the benefit and profit of the congre- 
gations. 7) They shall at all festival, Sunday, and week-day ser- 
vices, according to old custom, gather and receive the donations 
and contributions of the congregation for the benefit of the church 
and the poor. 

Article V. None of the church officers shall be permitted to 
keep more than £ 10 without a bond or without paying the ordinary 
interest thereon nor to loan out money without giving notice to 
the church council, or without security and interest as the law 
allows. If he acts otherwise, it shall be at his own expense. 


CuaptTer Four. 
Or THE Office, CALLING, AND SERVICE OF THE DEACONS. 


Article I. Since deacons are to be elected according to apostolic 
example in the same manner as the elders, they shall receive the 
alms and contributions of the Christians and disburse them again 
in behalf of the poor and the church. 

“Article II. Their office shall consist chiefly in this, that, besides 
the elders, they receive the alms of the Christians, according to the 
custom of each congregation, and the recipient shall enter them 
immediately in a special book. 

Article III. A yearly account shall be rendered, and the annual 
surplus shall be placed into the church treasury, and at the conclu- 
sion of his term the surplus shall be delivered to his successor. 
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Article IV. If new members are added to the church, they 
shall be asked by the deacons to contribute to the support of the 
ministry and the poor. If any Christian intends to go on a journey, 
he shall be admonished to give a donation or alms. Christians 
shall be admonished to remember the poor and the church in their 
testament. 

Articles V—VIII. Whenever alms are given to the poor, this 
shall be made known by the deacons to the church council. 

Article XI. The church chest and church papers shall be kept 
thus: One deacon shall have the chest and the other the key in 
his house, that without the presence of both nothing can be taken 
therefrom nor put into it; and these church papers shall be in- 
spected once a year.’ Thus also the church seal shall not be used 
except in the presence of two members of the church council. 


CHAPTER Five. 
Or THE Reaper’s [ Voorzeser’s} INSTALLATION AND OFFICE. 


Article I. The Voorleser shall promise at his public installation 
1) to adhere with all his heart to our Christian doctrine as con- 
tained in the Sacred Scriptures and our Church Symbols; 2) to 
read nothing to the congregation but what is contained in the books 
given to him by the domine or which belong to the church; 3) to 
lead an edifying and unoffensive life; 4) to conduct his office as 
of the strength which God gives. 

Article II. His service consists 1) in leading in the singing 
(voorsingen) , whether the preacher is present or not; 2) in reading 
to the congregation (voorlesen) whenever the domine is absent, in 
the forenoon as well as in the afternoon; 3) he shall find out 
from the domine what is to be sung; 4) he should prepare the 
Lord’s Table and what belongs thereto; 5) for some compensation 
he should walk beside the domine at funerals; 6) he should attend 
the meetings of the church council, so as to be able to serve the 
congregation with good counsel, having his pew in the church 
next to the domine’s and his rank in Communion and in the church 
council next to the councilors. 

Article III. Since his office does not take any of the time he 
needs to make a living and tends to edify his own soul as well as 
that of others and to spread the honor of God, he shall show 
godliness with contentment and be satisfied with what a weak 
congregation can allow him for his services, remembering that God 
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is a Rewarder in those things which are not compensated for by 
men, whereof the apostle says Heb. 6, 10: “God is not unrighteous 
to forget your work and labor of love.” 

Article IV. On the other hand, the congregation shall be 
earnestly admonished and urged by the church council to remember 
that the laborer is worthy of his hire, Luke 10, 7, so that every one 
subscribe to the voorleser’s tractament as well as to the domine’s 
salary according to ability, since we are so situated that we can spate 
a voorleser as little as a domine for our public service. “If he has 
sown spiritual things, should he not also reap carnal things?” 
1. Gor.9, LI. 


Cuapter Six. Or THE Bert-Rincer’s Services AND WAGES. 


Article I. The bell-ringet’s service consists in this, 1) to ring 
the bell for every service, regulating himself for the first and 
a second time after the other churches and get- 
- ting his order from the domine for the third 
time (of ringing); 2) to sweep the church 
every four weeks and the pulpit (chancel) 
every Sunday, with a broom; 3) to have the 
baptismal water on hand whenever there is 
a child to be baptized; 4) during the services 
to watch the door, the gallery, and the church 
to prevent anything whereby the Christians 
might be disturbed in their devotions; 5) to open and lock 
the church and bolt the windows and not to give up the key; 
however, when it is wanted, to go along, for which he shall be 
allowed to accept a tip (quaertje); 6) to offer his services in the 
meetings of the church council if he is needed as a messenger. 
Article II. As grave-digger he shall ring the bell and dig the 
grave, and whenever he is asked to bid people to the funeral 
(aanspreeken) and to collect the money for the ringing and the 
burial; however, he is not permitted to accept a funeral unless he 
has informed the domine and the church council. 


Seal of St. Matthew’s. 


Article III. Concerning his wages he shall enjoy his share out 
of the church treasury; but as grave-digger he shall be paid by 
those who engage him according to the regulation of each church. 

So done in consenting order and accepted with the approval 
of the church councils of the Low-Dutch congregations in New 
York and on the Hackensack as well as in the city and county of 
Albany, sealed in New York. 
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“We have given our consent to this Order and bind our- 
selves with one consent to regulate our congregations according 
to it and thus set our hand and seal hereto. So help us God! 

“SUBSCRIBIMUS.” 


This copy*of the Church Order was signed, with some resetva- 
tions, on November 17, 1735, at Loonenburgh, by “Willem Chris- 
toph Berkenmeyer, predicant,” and the following eleven members 
of his church council: Arent van Sack, Matthys Van Loon, Albert 
Van Loon, Jan Van Loon, Gerrit van Hoesens, Emmerich Plussens, 
Jacob Halenbeks, Casper Halenbeks, Jacob van Hoesen, Jurrie 
van Hoese, Jan Van Loon; on January 25, 1736, by Jan van 
Schaeck, Hendryck Schermerhoorens, Casper Jansse Halenbek, 
Evert Evertse, Frans van Hoesens, Jochem Janssens, Jochem 
Coliers; on May 2, 1743, by Dornine Peter Nicolas Sommer; and 
on the Fourth Sunday after Trinity, 1746, by “Johannes Chris- 
topheras Hartwig.” 


Conrad Weiser. 


“Pioneer, Soldier, Diplomat, Magistrate.’’ 
By KARL KRETZMANN, Orange, N. J. 


As the traveler speeds westward on the William Penn Highway, 
he will notice, if his automobile is not too speedy, on the left side 
of the road, just before entering the village of Womelsdorf, a crude 
stone with the inscription: — 


200 YARDS SOUTH FROM THIS SPOT IS THE HOME AND GRAVE 
OF CONRAD WEISER, INDIAN INTERPRETER. 


If the traveler will turn into what is now known as the Conrad 
Weiser Memorial Park, he will come upon the ancient stone house, 
and a little to the west of it, on a slight eminence, are the two 
weather-beaten tombstones of Contad Weiser and his wife, sur- 
mounted by a tall flagstaff. As we enter the village, we find another. 
monument in front of one of the public buildings, bearing the 
legend: — CONRAD WEISER, 
PIONEER, SOLDIER, DIPLOMAT, MAGISTRATE. 

AS INTERPRETER AND INDIAN AGENT HE NEGOTIATED 
EVERY TREATY FROM 1732 UNTIL NEAR THE CLOSE OF THE 
FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR. BORN IN ASTADT, WURTEMBERG, 

GERMANY, NOV. 2, A.D. 1696.. DIED AT WOMELS- 
DORF, PA., JULY 13, A.D. 1760. 
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This Conrad Weiser was a leading figure among the early 
Lutherans of New York and Pennsylvania. With his father, John 
Conrad Weiser, he had come to America in June, 1711, as a part 
of that large contingent of Palatines who settled in East and West 
Camp on the Hudson and were compelled to make tar for the 
British Navy. Being dissatisfied with what they deemed virtual 
slavery, they later moved to the Schoharie Valley. At the age of 
seventeen Weiser, with his father’s consent, went to live with the 
Maquas Indians, whose chief, Guinant, had taken a great fancy 
to the lad. During the eight months he spent with the Indians he 
learned their language and customs and laid the foundation for his 
later career. 

As early as 1721 he became a leader in his community. In 
1729 he followed the trail of the Palatines, who had left the 
Schoharie Valley when they were defrauded of their possessions by 
unscrupulous Englishmen and settled in the Tulpehocken region 
in Pennsylvania. An Indian friend of his, Shekallamny, took him 
to Philadelphia in 1731 and introduced him to Governor Gordon, 
through whose influence he became the recognized head of the 
Indian Bureau of the English Government in the province. 

It is said of him that “he was respected alike by red man and 
white because of his unquestioned ability and uprightness; he main- 
tained peace until war was unavoidable and was even then instru- 
mental in bringing its horrors to a close at the earliest possible date.” 
Beginning with 1741, he was justice of the peace in Lancaster and 
Berks Counties for many years. He was the presiding judge of 
Berks County from 1752 until his death. During the French-Indian 
War he commanded the First Battalion, Pennsylvania Regiment, 
ranking as lieutenant-colonel, and with signal ability guarded the 
frontier along the Blue Mountains, from the Susquehanna to the 
Delaware. 

Despite the claim of some of his descendants he did not marry 
an Indian princess, but a girl of German extraction, Eva Anna. 
This marriage took place in 1720. He left seven children, five 
sons and two daughters. His eldest daughter, Anna Maria, in 
1745, married the Rev. Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, so that, 
through Muhlenberg also, Weiser has become the progenitor of 
a long line of ministers, soldiers, statesmen, and financiers. 

Throughout his life Weiser was a deeply religious man. For 
a short time after he came to Pennsylvania he was alienated from 
the Lutheran Church during the “Tulpehocken Confusion,” when 
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the emissaries of Count Zinzendorf disturbed the minds of many. 
He even attached himself temporarily to the peculiar convent life 
of the Seventh-day Baptists at Ephrata, some twelve miles from his 
home. But when Muhlenberg came and brought order into chaos, 
Weiser returned to the faith of his fathers and remained a staunch 
Lutheran until his death. In 1750 he accompanied Muhlenberg on 
a horseback trip through the Delaware Water Gap to the Lutheran 
congregations in the vicinity of Kingston, in the Hudson Valley, 
and in many other ways showed his interest in the work of the 
Church. He died on July 13, 1760, “having had two days and two 
nights for quiet preparation to close his account before the Throne 
of Grace” (Muhlenberg) . 


The Congregations of the Missouri Synod 
in Fayette Co., Texas. 
By REV. A. E. MOEBUs, La Grange, Texas. 


The history of the congregations of the Synod of Missouri, 
Ohio, and Other States in Fayette Co., Tex., is closely identified 
with the history of the Wends in Texas. (See University of Texas 
Bulletin, No. 3417.) It was in the year 1854 that the Rev. Jan 
Kilian and about 500 of his parishioners left Bautzen, Saxony, 
in Germany, and settled on the banks of the little stream known 
as Rabbs Creek, Bastrop (now Lee) Co. Tex. They founded 
St. Paul’s Church of Serbin, which is still in existence (Rev. H. 
Schmidt, pastor) and is in a flourishing condition. Rev. Kilian 
affliated with the Missouri Synod in 1855. 

Not all Wends chose permanent homes in that community. 
We soon find them branching out to other places. 

Swiss Alp. A few families in Swiss Alp, including the Ritter, 
Kiesling, and Knippa families, desired the spiritual ministrations 
by Rev. Jan Kilian, and he complied with their request. Soon a 
congregation was organized. It grew and prospered for a number 
of decades; now it has only a small membership, due to the migra- 
tion of many members to other parts of Texas. It is being served 
by Rev. A. E. Moebus of La Grange. Membership, 50 souls. 
Property value, $3,500. _Name, Zion. 

Holy Cross, Warda. Rev. Paul C. Bifert, present pastor of 
this large flock, states: “This congregation was organized March 17, 
1873. The first pastor, E. Zapf, died 1874, after serving only 
a year. Rev. T.Stiemke was then called, and he served five years, 
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from 1874 to 1879. After a vacancy of over a year Rev. Buch- 
schacher was installed. He served the congregation for almost fifty 
years, from February 20, 1881, until he died, August 17, 1930. 
The school, which is as old as the congregation, was at first taught 
by the pastors, then for a year by Student H. Werner, and from 
1883 until now by regular teachers: F. Regener, 1883—1886; 
G. M. Schleier, 1886—1918; Aug. C.F. Lange, since 1919. Miss 
Irene Buchschacher took care of the school during 1918 and 1919.” 
The charter members of this church came from Serbin, and to-day 
the congregation is still Wendish-German, albeit English is freely 
spoken by the rising generation. This holds true more or less of 
all the churches branched off from the mother church at Serbin. 
They are staunch Lutherans, pious, conservative, moderate, but 
somewhat gregarious. Holy Cross has 335 communicant members, 
531 souls, and 75 pupils are enrolled in its school. Property value, 
$7,500. 

Winchester. Rev. G. Buchschacher was an energetic, untiring 
worker in the ranks of the pioneer Missouri Synod ministers. 
As soon as he had his Warda congregation well organized, he began 
preaching at Giddings and at Greens Creek, just across the county 
line. In 1887 he turned his attention to Winchester, in the north- 
western portion of Fayette Co., and in spite of great obstacles he 
organized St. Michael’s Church. This congregation, too, affiliated 
with the Missouri Synod and was served by a number of well-known 
pastors. Rev.L. Trinklein, successor to Rev. E. J. Moebus, only 
recently retired on account of old age, reports that the congregation 
is supporting two Christian day-schools (Teacher A. O. Waiser and 
Teacher E. Eifert, respectively, superintendents). Although the 
majority are of Wendish extraction, services are held in English and 
German only. The numerical strength is that of the church at 
Warda and the property, conservatively estimated, is worth about 
$10,000. 

* ‘Trinity Hill. Trinity Hill is three miles northwest of the 
county-seat, La Grange. When Winchester was safely launched, 
Rev. G. Buchschacher turned his attention to La Grange. He made 
the initial preaching attempts in the historic old Presbyterian church 
near the square. The Lutherans, however, among them a few 
Wends, desired that services be held in the community in which 
they lived. The fact that automobiles were lacking and the roads 
were bad made this a reasonable request, and Trinity Church was 
organized in 1892 with Rev.G. Zoch as the first pastor. Charter 
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members were Christian Diers, G. Brandes, H. Huelsebusch, R. Nie- 
meyer, Hy. Niemeyer, the Balzer Bros., Zuhn, the Boening Bros., 
and others, all names still found in the lists of the church and its 
societies. Revs. A. Schaaf, R. Oosthoff, C. Meyr, and Hy. Biermann 
were the predecessors of the present pastor, Rev. A. E. Moebus 
(1919), formerly missionry at Bishop, Tex. Since 1919 the congre- 
gation has trebled in membership notwithstanding the fact that it 
gave release to 18 families to organize a congregation of their own 
in La Grange. A new school-building was erected in the fall of 
1935, and immediately afterwards the church was enlarged and 
thoroughly renovated and was dedicated to the service of the 
Triune God March 8, 1936. It numbers 250 souls. Forty pupils 
are enrolled in the Christian day-school and twice as many in the 
Sunday-school. Carl Biar is the teacher, and Miss Erna Behrens 
is the superintendent of the Sunday-school. A cemetery is main- 
tained by the congregation. 


La Grange. Soon after Rev. A. E. Moebus became pastor of 
Trinity Church, he began missionary endeavors in La Grange proper 
since a few members lived in, or on the other side of, La Grange 
and had no means of transportation. For a number of years (the 
flock growing steadily) preaching services were conducted at 
St. James’s Episcopal Church. These services alternated with those 
at Trinity Hill. In 1928 the James’s Church was no longer avail- 
able, and the problem was solved in this way, that Zion Church of 
La Grange was organized and a church of their own erected on 
the corner of Franklin and Vine streets for about $7,000. Rev. A. 
E. Moebus also serves this church as pastor. It numbers 255 souls, 
of whom 150 are communicants. The Christian day-school at 
Trinity Hill is jointly supported. 

Engle. Four miles north of Engle Salem Ev. Lutheran Church 
was established over six decades ago. The outstanding pioneer 
pastor was Rev. F. Suess, who labored there until his death. His 
children and grandchildren are still living in that vicinity. The 
Present spacious church was built while Pastor W.F. Klindworth, 
now in Dallas, was shepherd of the flock. The Rev. C. A. Neumann 
labored until his death in this charge, following Rev. Fred Stelzer. 
Rev. E. C. Knoernschild, successor to Rev. A. Bohot, has had great 
success in his work. The congregation numbers 250 souls. The 
communicant membership is 165. The pastor is also teacher of the 
school, in which about 25 children are enrolled. Property value, 
$5,000. 
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John Martin Bolzius. 
By E. M. BIEGENER. 
(Continued.) 

As a pastor especially Bolzius awakens our admiration. He 
devoted himself with deep solicitude and untiring zeal to the in- 
terests of his flock and to the cause of his Redeemer. Amid the 
trials and privations incident to colonial life he presented an example 
of patient endurance and enlarged Christian sympathy, which in- 
spired his people with resignation and excited a most healthful 
influence. Although he took a very lively interest in all the mea- 
sures adopted for the temporal improvement of the colonists, yet 
he earnestly impressed upon them that their chief aim should not 
be to secure secular advantages, but to promote their spiritual wel- 
fare. He constantly reminded them that they had come to this 
country for conscience’ sake and that their greatest concern must 
be growth in Christian knowledge and advancement in a life 
pleasing to God. The following illustrations of his faithfulness 

in the discharge of his pastoral duties and of the spirit which 
animated him in his intercourse with his people will enable us to 
form a correct opinion of his character. In his Journal, referring 
to a visit he had made to a sick man, he says: “I found him low- 
spirited and spoke to him about our dear Savior, setting forth to 
him how we may both live and die happily in communion with 
Christ. He was troubled on account of the sins he had committed 
in his youth, and their remembrance almost deprived him of the 
hope of acceptance with God. It is terrible indeed, said I, to offend 
God with wilful sins and to sin in hope of His mercy. I called 
to his mind that thousands were going to hell who, though un- 
repentant, still believed that the merciful God would not reject 
them. If, however, we are truly penitent, I said, we may console 
ourselves with the truth that God is willing to forgive our sins and 
to cast them into the depths of the sea. ‘If any man sin, we have 
an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the Righteous; and He 
is the Propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but also for 
the sins of the whole world.’ Careless and forward men are indeed 
presumptuously relying upon Christ and His merits without seeking 
conversion; but He calls those who labor and are heavy laden; 
and if they come to Christ anxious for their souls’ salvation, they 
~ shall not be disappointed. He assented to all that I had said and 
stated that he was now experiencing that man in himself was nothing 
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at all, that sin was the greatest of all evils, and that it was necessary 
during one’s lifetime to treasure up the numerous promises of the 
grace of God and the certain hope of salvation which the Gospel 
holds out to us for the spiritual battles of the last hour. Having 
prayed with him, I left him in the hope that the Lord would bless 
my visit. A few days after, this man died joyfully trusting in the 
atonement of Christ.” In recording the death of a member of his 
congregation, Bolzius remarks: “To-day our friend departed this 
life. In the midst of great pain her trust and confidence were in 
the will of the Lord, and she was anxious to be with Him.” Speak- 
ing of a visit to another member, he says: “It had pleased Almighty 
God to lead her through tedious and painful hours previously to her 
death. She improved the Passion week to derive spiritual strength 
and comfort from contemplating the sufferings of her Savior and 
would have rejoiced had the Lord called her home on the anni- 
versary of His death. No complaints escaped her lips; and when 
visitors noticed her physical distress, she would remark, ‘Our Lord 
is kind to me, and He can restore me if it is His will, and resignation 
to His will is all I desire.’ God granted her great comfort during 
the last moments of her life.” 
(To be continued.) 
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